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3 HE name of Colt, is reſpectable in 

| the political and civil hiſtory of Britain: 

and you derive your honours and wealth 

from ſources which ſhould produce the no- 

bleſt ambition ; that of improving the laws 
and political conſtitution of your country. 

The private character of your lordſhip, 

I have often found a ſubject of praiſe: and 

in your taſte for the arts; particularly in 

your paſſion for muſic, you diſplay the uw” 

lities of a munificent patron. 
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* INTRODUCTION. 

-The objects of "patronage in a noble 
houſe, determine the principles of education 
through all its branches. 

I Will not wound your lordſhip's mind 
by minute and public references to a late 
event in your family; which I could trace 
to its general cauſes. I would only avail my- 
ſelf of! it, to turn your lordſhip's attention 
to thoſe cauſes, and engage your efforts to 
remove thnem. 3 

Compare the poſſible conſequences of ſuch 
efforts, with thoſe of your preſent purſuits. 
To diſſipate the corroding reflections of 
royalty, by the commemoration of Handel; 
or to render muſic the means of ſupporting 
its profeſſors what objects for the ambi- 
tion of a Cecil! While the conſtitution is 
mouldering nto ruins; while the ſtatute- 
books hold laws, which contaminate at the 
fpring, all the happineſs of domeſtie life! 

The glorious revolution in France, hath 
ſtunned the Engliſh adminiſtration: for, in 
providing againſt the abuſes of a free con- 
ſtitution, the patriots of France minutely 
delineate the actual government of England. 
This is * ealy,- but TG reſented :- for 
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the national | ſympathy, with | Gallic pa- 
triotiſm, is at this time fo ſtrong, that the 
- miniſter, who would intimate an obſtruction, 
or ſhew a diſpoſition to take advantage 


of its diſtreſs, would be ſuſpended at the 


treaſury lamp, with the copmal approba- 


tion of the kingdom. 7 

J do not call on you, my kind to antici- 
pate the necellity which I ſee approaching, 
a venal and peridious adminiſtration. 

J urge you not, on the ſtate of parliamen- 


tary repreſentation ; on the corrupt influ- 
ence of the India Company; on the accu- 


mulation of taxes to ſerve the purpoſes of 
jobbers ; on the dreadful condition of the 
magiſtracy, the police, and the poor. It is 


hoped, the people of England will ſoon be 


inſtructed, in a mode of directing their re- 
preſentatives and their legiſlature on theſe 
ſubjects. I ſolicit your lordſhip to an un- 


dertaking leſs arduous; to remove thoſe 


evils which have affected your Peace, and 


clouded your hopes. 
The common and ſtatute laws, 8 


ing love, marriage, and adultery, I will 


not ſpecify at this time. Perhaps the fol- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


lowing conſiderations may induce your 
Jordſhip to examine, and to lay them be- 


fore parliament far- reviſal and amend» 


ment, 
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My lord, 


Your lordſhip's moſt obedient + 
And moſt humble ſeryant, ; - 
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2 * has len — denominated, 
and has been in eſteem or diſiſteem, as it has 


appeared in a natural ſtate, or perverted 
by cuſtoms and inſtitutions. The ancients 
deified every conſiderable principle in hu- 
man nature; and finding love to be highly 


powerful, they aſſigned it high diſtinctions, 
and prudently perſonified it by a feminine 
deity. Venus was not only a daughter of 
Jupiter, but a favourite, whoſe ſmiles over- 


ruled all things but the decrees /of fate; 


who held in pleaſing, becauſe voluntary, 
thraldom all the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth. When we conſider the reaſon or 
Philoſophy of this allegory, we wonder love 


decame not the general principle of devo- 


tion. As the ſource of pleaſures the .moſt 
pure and extenſive, what principle can bear 
Sn. - 5%, 
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1 LOVE. 


its competition? Through what medium 
could men look up to nature, or the God of 
Nature, with gratitude ſo ardent, as that 
ſuggeſted by the numerous affections pro- 
duced by love? But curſes not bleſſings 
have been the general principles of religion. 
In rude and ſavage conditions, evils are ſo 
prevalent, that the birth of piety is gene- 
rally under the dominion of a malignant 
fend; and a baſe, abject ſpirit of devotion 
is generated, which improved knowledge 
or information cannot always expel. In 
the enlightened periods of Greece and Rome, 
the qualities commonly deified were miſ- 
chievous. Jupiter, Neptune, Mars and 


Apollo, were formed from heroic or popu- 


lar, not from virtuous or natural characters. 
Men having no view of becoming wiſe, no 
plan of becoming happy, have been con- 
veniently furniſhed with deities whoſe qua- 
lities are alloyed, whoſe virtues are mingled 
with vices. Thus the father of gods and 
men; while he held the balance of the uni- 
verſe, animated or terrified all nature with 
ethereal fire; while all power, dominion, 
and virtue, were attributed to him, was 
| transformed 


I 6 


transformed into a bull or a ſwan, for the 


conduct of a wretched intrigue... Pains 
have, been. taken. by the adyocates of anti- 
quity to elevate theſe abſurdities into pro- 
babilit) and cophifiency., All the ſources of 
parable; allegory and fable have been traced, 
to furniſh; favorable interpretations ; and 
| maxings;o, wildom, or principles of virtue 
have hęen ſgught, where no ideas of them 
had been entertained. This is owing, to a 
common exror in our eſtimate and opinion 
of individuals or of nations. When we 


have obtained incidents and facts, we infer 


moral qualities and diſpoſitions, on the 


idea of cnſiſtency. But the minds of men, 
and the'conſiitutions of kingdoms, generally 
receive their prineiples from the hands of 
barbariſm and folly... They afterwards ac- 
quire knowledge, and. virtue; but their 
habits being formed, they exhibit wiſe the- 


ories, and fooliſh, op barbarous conduct; 
they, are virtuous in-ayowed principles, and 


vicious in manners. We are thus perpe- 
tually; embaraſſed, with mingled qualities 
in morals, which would be unaccountable 


in Theculation: 4 and we ſee the lame foun- 


rr tain 


PPP 


tain bring forth ſweet waters and bitter. 
While we diſcern evident marks of poetical 
and even rational deſign in ſome parts of 
the heathen mythology; others may have 
been produced by groſs ſuperſtition or 
vicious policy. Communities as well as in- 
dividuals are formed on prejudices; they 
acquire portions of knowledge and virtue, 
which do not harmonize with their habits; 
: we look in vain to them for conſiſtency, and 
it is generally impracticable to argue from 
principles to actions, or _ Wn to 
Prinicipites. OY 
Ihe heathen nde in m of its 
parts, is not only abſurd, unpoetical, and 
incapable of being rendered into ſenſe, even 
by the licence of allegory and fable, but its 
effects muſt be vicious. The character of 
Jupiter, being the ſupreme religious model, 
the ambition of youth could not have been 
directed higher than to copy it; and they 
mingled acts of power and heroiſm with 
bad paſſions and miſchievous actions. 
Hardly any view of the political Giles 
tions of mankind can reflect greater diſ- 
honor on them, than that of their origin 
8 7 
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m vices of the moſt depraved character. 
When they have ariſen from errors on the 
firſt, principles of human nature, we find 
their firſt, deities have been modifications of 
love; as it is the , paſſion which holds the 
firſt rank in the human mind, or the bleſſ- 


ing through which man muſt be moſt diſ- 


poſed to look up to nature with enthuſiaſtic 


gratitude. The abuſes of devotion, on this 


principle, generated voluptuouſneſs, and 


miſchiefs of various kinds enſued; but they 


were obvious and immediate corruptions of 


natural paſſions. In the mythologies of 


the world we are. further removed from 
nature. Jebovah, Jupiter, or Jove, is arbi- 


trary power; Mars, cruelty; Mercury, de- 


ceit. Theſe are perſonifications of compli- 


cated ideas: they are corruptions of cor- 
ruptions; and they were generated, not by 
miſtakes in a ſtate of ſimplicity, but by. 
| eyil intentions and vices, in a condition of 
mature deüberation and malignity. How- 
ever we may determine on theſe ſubjects, 
we are ſure the intereſts of mankind have 


not been promoted when the principles 


5 vhich e and alſoctionately unite 
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10 TLONE. 
the ſexes, are made to * 7 
to thoſe which raiſe us into her oes,! enable 
us to lay Waſte the earth, or to deluge 
it with blood. Venus and Cupid, though 
ſeduce them, are marked with circum- 
ſtances of ridicule and repraach; nden em 
ties; vs — | comnived, ar er 
ee 1916 0 It i 330 9˙15 2193366 

It has ever ee, a rule, if natural 
they become vicious; as a man whoſe. cha- 
racter is unjuſtly. deſtroyed, becomes a vil- 
Which he is protruded. The diſrepute of 
love, and —ͤ — of; fab- 
rank, ſufficiently account for the inconve- 
nienees or evils it may have occaſioned. : | 

he elementary parts of the eine ap- 
pear to have been diſpoſed in regular la- 
minæ or ſwatæ. Corwulſions and eruptions 
Rave, in many places, 'Geftroyed.this order. 
6 who ſeeks the precio! 
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metals in apparent vuins, would ſmile) with 
incredulity, if an interval of ſerenity ſhould 
allow him to ſmile, at being informed, that 
the riches he ſeeks for are not matters of 
hazard; but produced in a regular diſpoli- 
tion ef things; chat ſuch diſpoſition is to 
be traced by perſons of enlarged views and 
comprehenſive knowledge. To ſuch perſons 
the order of nature is diſcernible, where it 
is inverted or confounded-; where the heavier 
matters are brought to the ſurface; and the 
lighterſunk-intothe depth; where the laws 
of gravitation ſeem to have been rendered 
ineffectual, and things having no relation 
in weight quality, or diſpoſition, axe 
— Vers and intimately/ mingled. 
He refers every thing tod its place ; every 
particle to che bed avherein ĩt was produced; 
and Svery deviation from general law. to its 
Wiſſegat 907 Tot 3agoods yinoioRut logs 
It isochüs in morality: Certain eſſential 
Prineiples, HRke the conſtituent parts-of the 
natural world, :form'its general utility; and 
tHefs are the foundations of: private and 
pub t,˖ẽ¼ e But theſe, like the earth axe 


broken, diſtorted ar comuſediſby cuſioms 
ugg | Ga | Or 


or inſtitutions; and the fubjects of our 
wretehed governments, contemplate virtue 
under ſimilar diſad vantage, or ſeek happi- 
neſs in the ſame random manner, as nature 
is viewed, or wealth ſought, by the miſer- 
able ſlaves who pick up the fragments of 
disjointed rocks, or collect gold among the 
fands of a torrent. It is the philoſopher 
who diſcovers the principles of nature 
through partial diſtortions, or amidſt the 
eonfuſion of human inſtitutions: who, while 
cuſtoms or manners may make virtue vice, 
und vice virtue; or mingle: diſpoſitions and 
qualities ſo as to confound ordinary under- 
ſtandings, will point out the preciſe line 
between good and evil, and refer every prin- 
ciple to its proper origin. This is my 
meaning, when I allude to the principles 
and truths of nature, as diſtinguiſned from 
the facts furniſhed by ſociety. The diſtinc- 
tion is of importance to thoſe, who would 
form a criterion of virtue and vice. We may 
obſerve thoſe reaſoners or philoſophers who 
do not rife to the general tendencies or dif- 
"Pofitions of nature; which, under the forms 
of p manent „ or extenſive utility, 
8 actually 
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actually govern the moral world; who are 
confined to. incidents in ill formed inſtitu- 
; tions, confound their underſtandings and 
thoſe of their readers by multitudes of con- 
tradictory facts: and they conclude there 
are no truths or principles in nature, with as 
much ſagacity or wiſdom as men among 
rocks and precipices affirm that the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the globe is without 
order or beauty. 771715 
When you attorid) to my ney, fm ex- 
plaining ;myſelf on this ſubject, your lord- 
ſhip will not imagine I detain you on uncer- 
tain or unimportant ſpeculations. I refer to 
the only truths which are permanent; and of 
utility as extenſive as the combined intereſts 
of mankind. Nothing can be more uncer- 
tain, contradictory, or deluſive than the 
events or facts produced by ill contrived, 
vicious, and fleeting ſocieties. Every wiſe 
man, every philoſophic moraliſt. acquires 
the faculty of looking through local in- 
ſtitutions and cuſtoms, into the nend 
| Fance which actuate mankind. 
The genuine principle of love, her 
ein bg nn: and Permanent happineſs —is 
"tt not 


not zn idea merel pegel it is not a 
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e be ſaid, principles arb f no uſe 
4 d ended 70 Pfaellde! Toddi res 
and! dbvious s teridlency of nature, in the 
unten of man and woman; Nas lib Rs of 
Set, or cannot habe it in the prefent con- 
dition” of ſocieties of What corfequience 
tan it be, to defcribe or to think öf fuch 
Seh: i 3&0. 9bulogeo. o en bes! ba: 
"While we Teinkini u under lie itiflucnce'of 
vicious religions and bad laws; this"6bjx 
on may 66 urged againſt eve 
og tip e e 
honeſty; When it is not in the Pocher of 
a any, man, fn, ut in the preſent Ttats"of thing to 
be key or perfectly Honeſt? In every 
office, oc updtion,” Gr puſinefs, wfierb the 
pow 1 . — dr 18 th be _ 
as difficu „s Altes) tn 
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tercourſe or union, ast one bade — wt 
ceed m love, on the F Ph ich 


God, has: ere e and. perma mar, 


appinels, But, as in e Ot 
| erce, the Of * 1 
certain, portions, and of. general appear- 
ance ofjhoneſty, N latent Ak — 
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I will not deny, there may be ſpecies of 
facts againſt the probability of regulating | 


the union of men and womer „on natural 


or virtuous principles; but I may allege 


other ſpecies of facts as numerous and re- 
ſpectable to prove ſuch regulation Eren 
ble and neceſſary. 0 $6 a 
2 If the end of living | — A pineſ>—if the 
proviſions of the deity, in the powers and 


| Principles of man, may and ought to make 


him uſeful—the facts producible to prove 
him always unhappy, when deyiating from 
the path traced by reaſon, are better argu- 


ments for the poſſibility of following it, 


than any Which may be deduced from vici- 


ous cuſtoms or manners, to prove the im- 
poſſibility. But in this as in othè 


ther cales, 
Ve, are ſeldom ſo. circumſtanced, as to dif- ; 
cern in their order, ſuce Mons HA com- 


EATS, 


table 28 thoſe 7 eravitation. 3 
Man, and. Woman, are made : A each | 
other ; TY as . evidently... as one part of the 


| globe, o or as one part, of the human body i is 


mat for the other, Either conſidered ſin- 


& 4 * — . 1 
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gly, —— not cos; a perfect moral be- 
ing; and in a ſtate of ſeparation, could not 
exiſt in circumſtances of utility or enjoy ment. 
The forms and diſpoſitions of their bodies 
and minds, are proofs of this truth: for 
their characteriſtic qualities are different'; ; 
and their defects are made up by their 
union. Man and woman, in the plan ok 
the univerſe, are diviſions of a ſocial being. ) 
Ancient poets borrowed the idea, proba- 
bly. from philoſophical moraliſts ; but they 
converted it, as Poets ufually convert 4 
philoſophical idea, into abſurdity. They 
conceived Jupiter to have made man and 
woman one body ; ſeparated them, in ſome 
caprice, by a random preci itation into 
this world; and that wrong aſſociations 
of feparated parts, are the occaſions of un 
dee c RR 

But the principle i is Kelle. Ven and wo- 
men cannot be ſo effeQtually united b be 
come virtually one, and mütüall) 5ro- 
mote happinels, on any e conceivable © plan, 
where they are not formed” and ot” le- 


& Ex 


parately, Van diſſimilar bodies and Ak 


ſſimilar f Hiinnds. It is the fir proviſion "of 
A'S! 11 | D | 0 wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, in the road of happineſs, to give 
connections the charm of choice: even 
where propenſities are irxeſiſtible, it gives 
an idea of power or liberty, without 
which they would mortify, 1 of de- 
lighting us. 

I can only open the ſubject, Ab cg pre- 
ſent letter. I conſider it as the moſt” im- 
portant in the province of morality or of 
legiſlation, and the moſt difficult of difeuſ- 
ſion in a perſpicuous and uſeful manner. It 
has not been properly conſidered by philoſo- 
Phers; it has been miſrepreſented or abuſed 
byenthuſiaſts and fanatics ; and rendered lu- 
dicxous or injurious; by fabuliſts and poets. 
I mean to avoid theſe deviations! wand err 
rors ; and to ſubmit te your Lordſhig 
thoughts or obſervations as may be uſe- 
ful to you, if you, ſhonld attempt to in- 
duce the legiſlature to deliberate on the 
Jaws, that effect love and marriage. bluow 
ze T I haveithe honor to be, 10 Sts 
dotthw e994] 8 My, Lord, 18 BKB 111 nivel 
10 eur lordſhipis moſt obedient, Nang 
o e nend moſt humble ſervant, 
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= caglcivy V and idem of Lord Ba- 
4 con, have miſtaken” the ſubject under 
conſideration; and the error of ſuch a man, 
on à ſubject ſo important, ſhould not be 
unoticed, though treated with eandor and 
. ng Undertakingsof 2 ext ent and 
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aber Hh his opinion, ſuited to * gls ab 
not to thoſe, whole time eee 
engroffed by the connections or duties of 
domeſtic Hfe. Lord Bacon re mat 
opinion; as a fixed or evident propofition; 
wid in the language of advice to thoſe-who 
would bez tranſmitted>ro' poſterity by the 
fame of their talents or actions | This is 
laying the axe at the bot of a tree, which 
may be called moſt properlyci the tree of 
life svIf the firſt order of men is to be 
detdched, t acquire immortality, love will 
ATTAL D 2 ſuffer 
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ſufſer in its eredit; and be appropriated to 
the rank and merit of inferior beings! s. 
-/Þchave! profited! ſo much by the wiſdom 
andilearning of Lord Bacon, that my mind 
retainis an impreſſion of his works, ſimilar 
th early prepoſſeſſions in favor of the ſcrip- 
tures; and, I have ſuperſtitious feelings, like 
the conſciouſneſs of arreligious preſumption, 
when I diſpute his maxims. But his errors 
are fatal, as thoſe of the oracles of re- 
ligion; and, in the preſent caſe, they en- 
danger important principles of ſocial virtue. 
If his great and penetrating mind had con- 


ſidered the ſubject with attention, he would 


have perceived, that aſtoniſhing appearances 
and immortal characters are not the objects 
of genuine philoſophy; never the pro- 


duce of well; formed or happy ſocieties. 


They are lights ſhining in dark places: 
they are meteors in dreary or unhappy 
ſituations; they are monſters, giving ex- 


amples of importance in bad ſocieties; 
where the moſt uſeful members may ſe- 
clude themſelves with advantage; or be 


obliged to produce goacb out of evil: 


ln ſocieties wilely formed and Honorably 


Alo x tf con- 
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conducted, no wonderful characters ariſe ; 
as in cultivated or enlightened periods, no 
miradles are ever performed. Such com- 
munities { might be wonderful, compared 
with others; 3 but the members would be 
loſt to general view, each being aptly fixed 
to a particular ſtation. This would be diſ- 
advantageous only in appearance; for a 
man who contributes his utmoſt proportion 
to the general proſperity, multiplies his 
enjoyments by general — with. 
every part of the community, and his gra- 
tifications are greatly ſuperior. to thoſe f 
vanity in ſcience or in war. In the ſame 
manner, men in affectionate union with : 
women, becoming ſocial beings, fulfilling 
their duties in the community, and feel 
ing the proſperity and happineſs diffuſed 
through all its parts, have ſatisfactions f 
much greater value and permanence, than 

any Which can be enjoyed by detached 
or diſtinguiſhed beings, however brilliant 
their fortune or fame. Socrates dwes His 
immortality to a bad wife; to a corrupt 
community, to unequal laws, to tlie deſ- 
potiſm of . an unjnſt or 


00 | violent 
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violent death. No man formed for his 
would wiſh to purchaſe the immortality at 
the price, His fate is a leſſon to ſocieties, 
rather than to individuals. If Athens had 
been, virtuous, Socrates would not have 
been immortal: but inſtead of the fame, of 
which he en oyment, he might have 
ſpent; every hqur of a long life, in the 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs of virtuous utility; 
inſtead ; of amuſing, himſelf with: ſhadows; 
he. would n felt and been ere 
ſatisfaction. it en via ; 2911 old wo 

Lord + 9 his, 8 life, illuſtrates 
the truth under conſideration; and fur 
| niſhes, means. to. deſtroy: his mazim. His 
talents and progreſs had been checked, as 
a; member of ſociety; he had tarniſfied his 
character, before he quitted his public ſia - 
tion; and he ſought immortality in ſcience, 
a8 a compenſation for diſappoimtment in 
Fend 1 21 „ Soft 10 2993-10! fon 
His opinion, therefore, can have but little 
Weight. in the preſent caſe :e ãt is not grounds 
ed on a juſt view of che principles of d. 
20 essbi orit eonidfiios” sn οi⁰ẽ,Ʒj 
edi | f 
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ciety; and is owing to miſapprehenſioni of 
the nature and happineſs of man 
That ſociety and not Tolitude' is the ſtats 
of nature, appears from the general proL 
viſion, that all beings; enpable of enjoy. 
ment or happineſs; hould be male and fe- 
male; each ſex ſeparately imperfe; and 
under a ſpecies of necelſity of being united. 
Lalit a ſpecies of ni ; becat the 
idea of choice; and that nec f 
ann nature, by Which ſhe renders h 
indirect operations [our own acts and our 
own pleaſures ; give us the firſt privilege of 
being, and are the firſt proceſſes by which 
ſhe! converts into bleſſings, neceffary or 
unavoiddable effects. Though men "and 
women muſt unite to form ſocial beings ; 
they ara brought together, as if hey müght 
urmte; or live ſeparately: This gives ves the 
dea of choide or libertyy it diſtinguifnes 
the impulſes or actiens f men foi” the 
motions of trees or ſtones; it throws 
charům over ſtrong and Abſckunt tefiden- 
cies 0 und forms a intereſt herb we 
iniplicithycor.ipaſſivelyo obey. The Sowet = 
Wocetermination, combines the ideas of 
liberty 


D 
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ſuitable perſons 
may be aſſured, not one Ar have a 
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liberty and neceſſity, which polemic phi- 
loſophers have attempted to diſunite: ideas 
aſſociated in nature; though ſometimes in 
a manner, which ww be Bender felt chan 
deſcribed. 

Poetry has ever abounded th Sutppre- 
henſions or errors; and it is among the 
principal misfortunes of mankind, that its 
utmoſt licerice has been ud in n 
the original ſtate of man. Jupiter has been 
ſup poſed to prevent the poſſibility of error 
by pairing and uniting the parties, to ren- 
der them inſeparable. Such an a& of di- 
vine power, would have inſured their miſery. 


This is rendered probable, by the effects of 


every. 1 pecies of interpoſiti jon in negociations 


of love. We perceive. certain miſchiefs or 


in les ariſing, in proportion as liberty is 

vio ated. And if we could ſuppoſe a Deity : 

to be employed in ſelecting and uniting 
ſons through all the world, we 


ance for happineſs. 
hp the iden of, choice i i ho power 


3 


of renderin g an eyent our own act, while 
| our, concurrence may be inevitable: theſe 
are the circumſtances which conſtitute us 
agents, give us the opinion of being rati- 
onal, and beſtow all our bleſſings,” In the 
buſineſs before us, as in all moral ſituations, 
it is puerile, to recur in imagination to 1 
former and better ſtate of human nature, 
producing happineſs by direct or abſolute 
_ neceſſity. No ſuch effect could have been 
produced by ſuch a cauſe. The ſtate of the 
world. may never have been better, on the 
whole, than at this time; it was never, pro= 
| bably, very different: and the quantity of 
good and evil in it, though fluctuating in 
human fancies, may poſſibly be invariable. 
The determinations of nature are always 
effectual. but events in the moral world 
do not appear to be Fenn with the 
| preciſion, or accuracy we obſerve in the 
arrangement of inanimate objetts, . 70 In- 
 troduce intellectual happineſs, a certain la- 
titude is d mitted, and rational beings are 
ſo formed, as to aſſume the 4 ge of 
voluntary or independent agency; Hence 
the wonderful property of the human mind, 
called 
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called conſcience, the teſt of its operations, 
the legal repreſentative of its power, and 
the final judge of its ine, and re- 
Wards. 5 
The reaſon that perfect rp does 
not take place, by a proper union of men 
and women, or by a' proper conduct to 
each other, is ſimilar to the reaſons prevent- 
ing moral happineſs, in all caſes depending 
on the will or conduct of moral agents. 
Having a choice, and acquiring judgment 
by errors, the conſequence mult be a con- 
N of mite happineſs and miſery. 
The union of man and woman, Salah 
$ be the neceſſary effect of their formation; 
though inſured by affectionate tendencies or 
affinities ;* the neceſſity admits of oonſider- 
ation or choice, and it is made the deter- 
mination or act of the parties. The ſuit- 
ableneſs or unſuitableneſs of one to the 
other, and the various circumſtanoes form- 
Pg eie de lüppote Alaaf ain | 
Which young perſons are judiciouſly! A 
wrong and W Aa their 


leu. parents 
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parents for this important event of ſocial 
life, hardly any improper connections can 
be made, and more than poets. have ima» - 
gined of conjugal happineſs muſt be enjoy- 
ed; for J am afraid, no man has had- it in 
his power to conceive, the degree of happi- 
neſs it is poſſible to enjoy in virtuous ſoci- 
eties by means of virtuous education, and 
by the union of ſenſible and affectionate 
youth, educated for their principal duties. 
In this caſe, the object of the ſociety would 
be the happineſs of its members; and inſti- 
tutions of that tendency would be few, im- 
portant, and obviouſly beneficial. Parents 
would be under a ſpecies of neceſſity in ac- 
commodating themſelves to the general ob- 
jet; and education would be leſſons of in- 
telligence, truth, honor, fidelity, and good- 
neſs: they would perceive the inutility of 
inter poſing their power in the firſt con- 
neotions of youth, Where that of a Deity | 
would be iniurious deſpotiſm. The union 
of man and woman, having nothing to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the union of ſtones and rub- 
biſh but choice; and marriage being the firſt 
n n important occaſion of reducing 
* 2 | into 
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into practice the leſſons of reaſon and virtue 
oenſured and ſubject to public reſtraint, 
in attempting to extend their authority 
Vhere it cannot be uſefully exerciſed. But 
it is the mis fortune of ignorant or vicious 
parents, to neglect their duty in its proper 
place, and to commit injuries or outrages 
in attempting to atone for their errors. 
They who have given their children, or 
procured for them, trifling, oſtentatious, or 
bad inſtructions, have reaſons for ſuſpect- 
ing their judgments or their hearts, in the 
choice of connections for life. But at ſuch 
à period, it muſt be too late to remedy. the 
evils of education, if ſuch parents were ſuſ- 
ceptible of the intention! They interpoſe 
their authority; and having been. unnatural 
or cruell in neglecting the ſeaſon of ;theriſh- 
ing the tendencies to veaſon and virtue, they 
thinks themſelves quſtified in outraging na- 
ture, by denying their child en privileges, 
ich indeed chey are not qualified to uſe; 
but uche cannot he ſubſtituted by parental 
depatiim;prudence;oravaricens!iodn. 
6 Amen, ha; . 
f the 
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the infancy of his offspring beyond its na- 
tural period; or by vicious meaſures, con- 

taminates and injures their minds, ſhould 
be gratified with that exerciſe of deſpotiſm; 
and not relentleſsly purſue them, where they 
muſt produce either good or evil for them 
felves, where their chance of recovery 
muſt be, by getting clear _ _ ee. e 
author- of their misfortunes. nr 

In moral life, as in every Foo nature 
with which we are acquainted, there are 
ſeaſons. Ages elapſed in the progreſs of 
| ſocieties; before men diſcerned thoſe of the 
year, and preciſely diſtinguiſhed ſeed<time 
from harveſt. Great confuſion and miſery 
muſt have ariſen: the ſeaſon of cultiva- 
ting the earth and depoſiting the ſeed being 
neglected, they endeavored to remedy their 
miſcondutt by induſtry miſapplied in tho 
period when the fruits ſhould have been 
growing; and the harveſt commenced. 
Whole tribes; provinces, and nations, either 
led wretchedlives; uncertain of ſcanty ſup - 
Port; rendered calamitous' by diſeaſes from 
unvrholſome food, oro they were ſtarved. 
een their attention to 
offs.” the 
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the leſſons of experience, and gave them 
probability of fubſiſtence, by teaching them 
to diſcern the laws of nature, to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeaſons of the year, or to employ in 


every period the eh of erh Parti- 


ee ſuited to it. 

The duties or genen of ed life 
are, ina ſimilar manner, ſtrictly and abſo- 
lately confined to their ſeaſons. Infancy is 
the fpring, the ſeaſon for giving impreſ- 
fions or forming diſpoſitions. X uth the 
ſummer, in which tliey ſend out ſhoots, 
buds, and flowers. Manhood, the autumn. 
Old age, the winter, If, in common life, 
a ſucceſſion of ages muſt have taken place, 
before miſery inſtructed men in the import- 
ance of 'diſtitiguiſhing the common ſeaſons, 
though their ſupport or exiſtenee depend- 
ed on them are we to wonder that, in 
moral life, the region of reflection and 
reaſon, the ſufferings of the mind and heart 
have not yet inſtructed them to diſcern its 
Periods or ſeaſons? This knowledge re- 
quires the art of attending to a ſeries of cir - 
cumſtances, and of reaſoning on them; an 
art Which is not 20. taught even by mi- 
84 : ſery. _ 
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| bay y. If Ceres and Triptolemus haven been 
recorded and worſhiped, for reſcuing na- 
tions from the condition of brutes in reſpe& 
to ſubſiſtence or ſupport; What would he 
deſerve who could fix the attention of man- 
kind on the moral ſeaſons, by the obſerv- 
ance of which alone genuine happineſs can 
be procured? As thoſe who neglect the 
_ timely: cultivation of the earth, and ſow 
in ſummer or in autumn, will be diſap- 
pointed, poor, and ſtarved; thoſe WhO neg- 
le& or corrupt their children, depending 
on future opportunities of correcting or 
improving them, will alſuredly be diſap- 
pointed and wretched. This ignorance of 
the nature of infancy or youth, or of the 
ſpecies of care to be employe ed on them, 
renders; men incapable of forming the moſt, 
important connections of. ſociety. with any 
probability of happineſs; The firſt remove 
from barbariſm and.chragel. negligence, is 
incliſer imjudicious gare, ſuch as 
may dent at this time in che anzieties 
of domeſtio education. Prudence, is vert 
trained; children are prepared for enter 
riſes or: duties merely poſſible, anti. left 


ate ſuſan. Tne loweſt tne — one | 
. ſimilar w. dat of krutes, from whom ba. 
tranſition is ; into > the roms. as —— 


natural-and exquiſite ſenſibility; to form 
| out oft * ä conſcience ; — 
| tion. Youth thus / 2 e cated t 

irs: would vet ba material 5. their minds 
and hearts, being ina right direction, they 
would anfwer the purpoſes of life in their 
proper ſeaſons, and their progreſs in know- 
ledge and virtue would be gradual and 


aca 5 ä 
It n eiter to negligence or to ex- 
ir 4 : | ceſlive | 


to deſpotifm in the dipoſat of them, that o 
| age take place; and 

chat youth e eee in ſociety or aſ- 
rank of citizens, with no rational 
and fociat proſpect or with atme) 
evious to any reaſonable expectation: that 
men and women may be generally unkted 
pert mg the revolutions of the world 
muſt form focieties for the advantage of all 
tabs; j morality muſt deſcend from 


fe Inities;) or an apprentice- 
ſhip for the buſineſs of living:—then We may 
ſee youth ſelect each other with warm, live- 
mengen pP ſions ; and ſo happily aſſo- 


atinien Vito hi honor to be, hive r 
(an! if My Lord dat 2 ITED 


motly it 


ward hi its And moſt humble fervant; 
Heis fan baz 0. Blas 
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the unreaſonable exerciſe of. jor 
authority, as tbe f firſt occaſion of u 
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ments aroſe, from the liberty. or cho 
elentially neceſſary to the happy, _ 


man and woman. "The, pproper. ; autho- 


rity of relations or Parents, 


ie 


the firſt cauſe, in int of time, it an 

bable origin could, be alligned 1 to ] 
Societies have riſen to civilization. AN 
fon, by flow gradations, and from 00 
bordering on brutality. The vic 


of of men reſembling "them, is 


but! "negligence, "1 
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In ſocieties of rude conſtruction, men 
and women are induced to unite, by a 
combination of phyſical and moral cauſes, 

which are not eaſily deſcribed, becauſe not 
eaſily comprehended. The effect of this 
combination is called inſtinct, paſſion; or af- 
fection; according to the rank or excel- 
lence of the animal, in which it Fx 7h 


it is confidered as an occult quality, « or a 
yſterious, gift of heaven. This may ſuit 
poetic, or ſuperſtitious i ignorance ; and fur- 
niſh. that enthuſiaſm in Poems or religi · 
ons, of which ignorance is generally the 
parent: but it will not anſwer the ends of 
real philoſophy 3 ; or of thoſe men, who find 
happineſs, when. they have inveſtigated ; 
truth. We muſt be ſatisfied with the beſt 
uſe to which 1 we can apply the myſtic terms. 
adopted by y credulity; and ſay, that youth, 
abandoned by their Parents in rude and 
W ſocieties, were induced to Unite, 


y, that Faun of; intelligence, called in- 
5 ; and the conſe equences of ſueb, union, 
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ends of foral connections, are not under. 
verted in their effects. Mem and women are 
differently formed, that by moralemeceſſſty, 
or ind ſpenſib e convenience, or the view of 
mutual happineſs; they might be united. 
In conditions, little above brutakty, chis is 
not underſtood. Mechanie tendencies, and 
detached thoughts, produce brutab inſtinct; 
and they are united by its impulſe. The bo- 
dily ſtrength, vigor, and activity of the man; 
uninterrupted health; fortitude; courage; 
and force of intelleët inſtead of being, as 
in nature, advantageouſly contraſted to the 
ſoft and delicate conſtruction of the woman, 
the frequent interruptions of her health; 
Her: timidity, tenderneſs, ſenſihility, and the 
anquiſite nature of her irttellect: this beauty 
op autility in the formation of male and 
2Female is loft. In all eaſes, extenſive and 
clear knowledge, ſeem neceſſary to perfect 
-wwtue. Ignorance produces miſery; miſery 
10 obtiges| ms to attend and obſerve; & pe- 
?omenee! produces knowledge and know- 
-oledgesfntue. i 219bilno of noifyohtss -- 
501 ee — | 
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to violate, or anticipate its arrangemdiits, 
are not attended with real or laſting adbvati- 
tages Tlie firſt ſtate, is that of igndranee; 
wllich becomes that of error and miſery. 
In the various nations diſcovered byi u- 
rioſity or avarice, we Have various ſpecimens 
of the virtues and vices of human nature; 
for we find men, in gradations from bru- 
tality to conſiderable knowledge and civi- 
litatiom. Iknow- no circumſtance by which 
this gradation may be marked with ſo much 
: accuracy. and juſtice, as the treatment of 
women. It may be denominated the moral 
thermometer; and applied to ſocieties with 
the certainty of important information. 
An ſome parts of America, nations are 
pointed out, whoſe bonds of ſocial unibn 
ure light and ſcarcely perceptible ; they 
chave no fixed ſettlements; they move in 
herds; like brates ; and nearly for theſame 
_xeaſons: This ſtate uf igriorance, exhibits 
Phe man; finding himſelf in poſſeſſm of 
fuperiorſtrengthi and not having habits: of 
reflection, he conſiders it as af title ta do- 
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couring female weakneſs; instead 1 pro- 
ducing happineſs by the affection, tender- 
ness. and domeſtio attention of the woman, 
——— an e Roaſt of | 
burthen. do sit ei 1 1 
This error i is common 0 8 firſt =o 
of uneultivated mt If we attend to the 
morals of public ſchools, which thoſe, who 
preſide in them treat as of leſs importance 
than; the acquiſition of languages, we ſhall 
Perdeive the dawn of ſociety, as it opens 
among ſavages. All. diſtinctions in ſohools, 
as ſucieties, are created by bodily firength, 
courage, and cunning: the boy Who has 
the misſortune to be weak, carrries bur- 
thens'; performs. offices of labor; and is an 
oppreſſed; abject ſlave. It is thus in the 
allgcations- of farages. The men endowed 
with-firength; and eligned for offices re- 
quiring labor; by uſing that ſtrength to 
terrify the Wonen, transfer to chem the la- 
borious duties, and reſerve themſelves for 
exereiſes, which gratify or amuſe. The 
life of a ſavage is divided! by indolent re- 
1 and r; While” che engt. 
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preparing. proviſions. ane ſorced on the wo- 
man, and added tothe me ſſary and bar 
thenſome duties of bearing and nurſing chibi 
dren. It is difficult to imagine any thing 
more wretched than this ſtate of .thus\ifes! 
male ſex ; and the poſibility.of its fuſtaiing 
ſo much fatigue, or diſcharging ſuch abo 
rious/ offices, would be doubted or diffe=: 
lieved, if the -proofs were not indiſputables; 
We are to Gonſider each female ſavage; 
without the aſſiſtance of mechauiſm, and 
with the Moſt: wretched ampl 2ments« „per- 
orming! daily the offices of gardener; n 
mer, butcher, baker, and brewer; 
lord and maſter ;baſking; 3 in the dun, ſeeks 
ing brutal — CI — 


to be nearly loſt. Thefpecies —— 
but man and woman is divided by the dir.: 

cunfiances-which ſhould:unite them. Theſe 
eircumſtances are underſtood only in a fur 
ceſſion of generations, and by the inſtruc- 
tions of miſery /: for nothing can be more 
miſerable, than a ſtate of brutal tyranny; 
Ne weaknels; | where ever ſatis· 
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from a natural union, are loſt to all parties; 
Where the partial, perverſe gratification of 
one ſex, is purchaſed at a price ſo great, 
ſo horrible, as the perpetual ſlavery of the 
other. The loſs of the man, is that of every 
thing truly valuable and pleaſing. The 
firſt bond of ſociety, being wretchedly 
formed, the relations or duties ariſing from 
it; and ſucceeding inſtitutions, either civil 
or ſacred, muſt be unſatisfactory in their 
effects. The heart, perverted in its firſt 
and moſt important attachment,” becomes 
incapable of any virtue, or of any natural 
and real pleaſure. The ſavage, proud of 
domeſtie authority and abſolute in his com- 
mands ; the lives of his women and chil- 
dren in his power, becauſe he has ftrength 
to puniſh, or to murther them is a gloomy, 
ſolitary; miſerable being; with no paſſions, 
or affections, diſtinguiſhing him from a lion 
or a bear; deſtitute of the privileges of hu- 
manity, thoſe reflected pleaſures ariſing 
from ſocial connections: and his wife, or 
his woman, his ſlave, his beaſt an nancken, 


hay 


| —— — bine; ; 
whoſe: peculiar properties are neceflaryto 
ced into a condition beneath anyitorwhich a 
brute can be reduced: for there is not any 
ſpecies of avarice or cruelty Which has per- 
verted the nature and enjoyment of brutes, 
or rendered them ſo compleatly wretched, 
as men have rendered women. Ineeſſant 
fatigue, from the accumulation of all the 
'abotious duties, operating on bodies natu- 
rally delicate and variable in their health, 
— a conſtant and me- 
lancholy deſpair; they are of life, 
often get rid of it by violence; and gene- 5 
Pn. 99 rt their female children, to pre- 
their becoming wretched as their mo- 
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however amuſing to fabuliſts, poets and 
children, to ſuppoſe the firſt a golden age, 
becauſe all beings are imagined to proceed 
from the hands of God in a ftate of per- 
fection; all ſuch ſuppoſitions are dreams; 
they contradict experience, and all we know 
of the laws of nature in the moral world; 
where things proceed from bad to better; 
where miſery fixes the attention, which 
produces experience, which 1 64M 
ledge, virtue and happineſs, = 

It was the miſery of the firſt e 
of every community; which poets may call 
the golden age, but which philoſophers 
would rather denominate brutal; — that in- 
duced men to ſtudy and mprove the prin- 
ciples of ſociety. But while they avoided 
ſome of the obvious inconveniences of their 
firſt ſituations, they carried many ſecret and 
_ miſchievious principles into thoſe they im- 
proved! Community of goods; and com- 
munity of women, who were ineluded in 
the original chattels, having been attended 
with inconveniences; claims of property 
were eee n became 
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a ſtate, within a mn alete for conve- 
nience and ſecurity... ie 178 
6 Abe eme in bra the fecond, . of 
ſociety, according to the obſervations of 
thoſe; who have taken extenſive, views of 
the ſocial chain. In Europe, the ſucceſſion 
of conſtitutional reyolutions has been flow ; 
hiſtory: does not carry its enumerations to 
very early periods; or it is doubtful in its 
informations. In the traditions and fables 
of the ancients, ſome hints may be perceiv- 
ed to our purpoſe; perliaps the more to 
be depended upon, as not deſigned for ſuch 
uſe. But the reyolutions occaſioned by 
wars, and the rapid though unequal pro- 
greſs of ſociety by colonies, render them 
ancient hiſtory and ancient literature is, 
however, ſufficient to mark the general gras» 
dations from ſavage brutality, to Athenian 
ivalization and humanity. Society ſhook 
off its vices and imperfections, until it om" 
duced the Athenian. commonwealth. .. 
* As improvements : were made, women 
were gradually emancipated. But in Athens, 
they had not reached their natural condi- 
tion; and that circumſtance alone, cannot 
„ 'Y leave 


* „ they —— of 
Athens had eſſentiel defects. 
ln the Roman hiſtory, we Kay cog 
ly trace the progreſs of a ſingle ſociety: 
and may obſerve, the character and treat- 
ment of women vary, with the variations of 
the ſtate; from being chattels or property, 
ſtolen from the Sabines and converted to uſe; 
whether pleaſed or not, they gradually ac- 
quired rights, until in the Auguſtan age, 
they became the friends and companions of 
the moſt enlightened men in the world. 
IJbe effects of the diſſolution or de- 
_ firuCtion of the empire, were like thoſe of 
| Hurricanes numerous ſocieties were form- 
ed on the principles called feodal; which 
have been lately ſubjects of diſquiſitions 
With very: ſolemn affectation of learning: | 
they are obviouſly the principles, on which 
bliſhments, where they have not depopu- 
lated: their conqueſts. The captain of the 
depredatory gang became king; claimed 
the land and property ſeized; and divided 
them among his Kavonites or donde, on con- 
* future ſervices. 
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The Gothic hiſtory is dark and gloomy 
as the ſpirit of its government: and it may 
not be practicable to aſſign the reaſons, of 
the different conditions of women in the 
ſame periods, during the prevalence of the 
fpirit of chivalry.) The common people 
male and female, were ſlaves under every 
ſpecies of the feodal government; and fſla- 
very is unfavorable to the principles or 
which the union of men and women ſhould 
be formed, as it is to all the rights of Hhu- 
man nature. Women felt doubly from the 
oppreſſions generated by a vicious govern- 
ment; for ſlaves revenge on thoſe in their 
power, the injuries received from their maſs 
ters; they ſeek a barbarous, corfolation by 
becoming tyrants in their turn. The gene- 
| ral condition of women, therefore, was that 
of extreme wretchedneſs, in the ages im- 
mediately ſucceeding the demolition of the 
Roman empire. But tlie adoration, at the 
ſame time, paid to beauty; the arduous 
enter prizes, and aſtoniſhing'exploits; to ob- 
tain the ſlighteſt attentions from the fair; 
_ the N of e in periods of 
101% 10 O fin Selena 
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barbariſm and A, is curious 
and intereſting. * 

All females, in on 88 ſiates,. confli- 
tated. a ſpecies ak property, and were diſ- 
poſed of, at the will of the father, of the 
baron or lord of the manor, or of, the 
king. A ſyſtem. fo opprellive and. miqui- 
tous, was fruitful of enormities. All choice 
being precluded, intrigues or ſtratagems 
were formed; and in barbarous times, all ſteps 
were taken in blood. Women of rank, 
though only chattels; were, 1 for reaſons ea» 
fly. imagined, the moſt precious of all pro- 
perty; and the principal objects of the ſpi- 
rit of depredation or warfare Which actu- 
ated the times. Immured in caſlles,. anc 
attending with ſolieitude to every thing con- 
ducive to beauty, their natural ſoftneſs. and | 
charms, were heigthtened by timidity ariſing 
| from their ſituation. Hence the aſtoniſhing 
contraſt, between the, barbariſm and brutali- 
14 of the mien, and the beauty and delicacy 
of the women; hence the extravagant. ſtrains 
of rapture and adoration, with which love 
in{ pired rude, ſanguine and vigorous imagi- | 
nations; and hence the 1 pirit 5 knight-er- 
1 principally occaſioned by female ſuf- 


ferings 


ferings and charms.— All evils will produce 
remedies ; and knight-errantry was the ef- 
fect of numerous or complicated miſeries, 
occaſioned” by the feodal inſtitutions. Theſe 
miſeries being ſenſibly felt, in the deareſt of 
all property, the fair ſex ; the knights were 
peculiarly devoted to the ladies, and the 
object of their valor was to redreſs female 
injuries. The fortunes of the knights 'ge- 
nerally depended on their talents; and ta- 
tents were nearly confined to them. They 

proceeded on the motives, attributed by t the 

ancients to Hercules; they roved through 
the world to rid it of monſters. The giants 
and dragons recorded | in the romances of 
thoſe times, were formed by imaginations 
accuſtomed to the violences of barbarous 
| lords ; . Who, like 1 made war on each 


nr 
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humanity ; but they, are always tinctured 
with the ſpirit it of the times. In the old 
romances, women are "ſpoken. of a as dei- 
ties; and their champions as prodigies. But 
this elevation of the ſex, is unnatural and 

4 as extravagant; 
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extravagant; and temporary adoration will 
not atone for continual apprehenſion ; 
or for the deprivation of that liberty and 
2 Wh ich are 1 charms of mY 1 
l am aware | of the notions of wo- 

men, and thoſe of the devotees of love a- 
mong men, in favor of romantic principles 
or manners. Modern gallantry, particular- 
ly that of a neighbouring nation, 1s owing 
to ſome remaining ſparks of the ancient 
flame of chivalry. That brilliant flame was 
occaſioned by a multitude of enormities 
and miſeries; but it is not ſuited to thoſe 
general princi iples of attachment which 
render men and women happy. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, * 

Your Lordſhip's, 
- Moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, | 
THE 2 
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IH E hiſtory of the paſſions. i is curious 
and important. They undergo rapid | 
revolutions ; and to underſiand their vari- 
ous appearances, we muſt ſtudy the civil 
and religious conſtitutions which have in- 
fluenced their direction. | 
Practical politicians, are almoſt neceſſh= 
rily ſuperficial ; finding every thing in the 
ſpheres of courts, flexible to power, they 
encourage the opinion; that right and wrong. 
virtue and vice, are convertible terms, and 
depend on the caprice, folly, or vices which 
uſually fabricate the conſtitutions of ſtates. 
Writers aſſuming philoſophcal diſtinctions, 
have adopted the opinion; and becauſe good 
is put for evil and evil for good, they deny 
their difference, unleſs it be formed by the 
laws or cuſtoms of nations: If there were 

r H not 
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not principles and diſpoſitions in nature, 
generally determining the boundaries of 
right and wrong, advantageous or diſad- 
vantageous; as they do thoſe of pleaſure 
and pain, light and ſhadow: if they de- 
pend wholly on the paſſions and intereſts of 
particular ſocieties nothing analogous to 
Juſtice could take place in the reciprocal 
tranſactions of communities ; for nothing 
like a ſtandard could be inſtituted by intel- 
lectual calculations; and the world muſt be a 
icene of licenſed rapine and iniquity. There 
is a rude ſimilitude in the original conſtruc- 
tion of ſocieties, which indicates uniformity 
in the firſt ſuggeſtions of nature concerning 


right and wrong; and notwithſtanding thjge 


variations of partial intereſts, or of advan- 
tages miſunderſtood, mens' ideas of virtue 
and vice in all great or eſſential matters, 
are univerſally ſimilar. 

When we enquire into the effects of p par- 
ticular principles, it may be ufeful to look 
into its hiſtory ; to conſider the appearances 
it aſſumed under various circumſtances ; and 
to eſtimate the influence of opinions, preju- 
dices, and vieious inſtitutions, in checking 
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the tendencies of nature to produce wiſdom 
and happineſs. It is in this manner, we 
diſcover truth; ſeparate the operations of 
nature from the ſophiſtications of art; and 
obtain permanent rules of duty. In this 
way we gradually riſe above ſervility to 
prepoſſeſſions, remove embaraſſing error, 
and clear the road to happinels. 

In this manner, we have treated the fub- 
ject of love; the moſt important principle 
in human nature, and attended with diffi- 
culties in proportion to that importance. 
Nothing marks the ſentiments of modern 
nations, or the doctrines of modern mora- 
lity, with ſtronger characters of barbariſm, 
than the prevailing apprehenſions of love. 
Inſtead of aſſigning it, in our ſyſtems, the 
firſt rank, as it really holds in nature; we 
conſider it as the occaſion of reſtraint or 
prohibition; and convert into vice, into a 
ſource of poignant miſery, the firſt virtue 
and bleſſing of man. We may perceive ſome 
of the reaſons, in the ſhort hiſtory of this 
principle, given in the laſt letter. Its ex- 
travagance in the periods of chivalry, was 
a 8 for moraliſts to pronounce it 
: He repre- 
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reprehenſible. But the ſource of the evil 
is higher. An order of men aroſe, in the 
dark ages immediately ſucceeding the diſ- 
ſolution of the Roman empire, which, 
thongh not unknown, had never been ſuſ- 
pected 1 n at m of the 
word-* 19 DH. {18 D0G,.16 QAO?) 91, 
Frieſts, of all wychasgllss had been tlie 
ſtruments/ of power. The oracles of 
Greece, and the auguries of Rome, had been 
directedby the ruling adminiſtration, party, 
or individual; and it had been invar iably 
the object of prudent ambition, to poſſeſs 
the prieſteſs with proper inſpirations, to 
direct the omens of the augur, or to teach 
the ſacred chicken the mode of picking' up 
their food. The general conditions of ſub- 
ſiſtence and preferment, in all ſaered orders, 
neceſſarily impreſs a ſpecies of intereſted ſer» 
vility; which has unqueſtionably been tlie 
character of the prieſthood, though not ot 
individual prieſts. Power always foſtered 
this inſtrument of its views, until prieſts felt 
che reins of empire in their hands; and ſue- 
ceſs rendering timidity inſolent, they kicked 
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off che erowns of emperors, or made en 
attend them as their ſla ves. 
. How theſe events were produced, is aan 
our preſent enquiry. We may, however, hint 
a general and probable reaſon, in the revi- 
val and abuſe of the doctrine of immorality. 
The reaſoning of Socrates; the eloquence 
of Plato; the ſeducing charms of poetry in 
Homer and Virgil, affected only the higher 
orders of underſtandings, in cultivated or 
enlightened periods. In the times of Go- 
thio darkneſs under conſideration, by an 
enthuſiaſm and eloquence ſuited to the 
times, and uniformly ſubſervient to intereſt 
OF ambition 21 the doctrine of immortality, 
vüth its allurements or terrors, reach - 
ed the remote cottage, and ſubjected the 
the wretched ſlave, as well as his deſpotic 
maſter, to clerical contribution. Eoecleſia - 
ſtics diſcovered, | what Archimedes wiſhed 
for, a world to ſtand upon, in order to 
move this at pleaſure. The attention of 
men was directed to that world, conceived 
to be at the diſpoſal of prieſts. An order, 
luſtained by fineſſe or intrigue, diſcerned 
Ks advantage; and artfully trafficked the 
promiſes 
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promiſes or immunities of heaven, for the 
Honors and riches of the earth. Hence the 
dominion of eccleſiaſtics! Hence the nu- 
merous arts of compoſition for immoralities! 
And, hence the object of our preſent en- 
quiry, the diſcredit of natural or virtuous 
prineiples! It could not eſcape a politic 
and powerful profeſſion, that various modes 
of commanding the general property, would 
ariſe without violence, from an opinion of 
criminality, in ardent and powerful paſſions. 
Natural and neceſſary enjoyments were 
therefore checked or prohibited, as incon- 
ſiſtent with the expectations of heaven. 
Theſe prohibitions, however, might be ſuſ- 
pended, and offences atoned, on conditions 

advantageous to clerical intereſt or power. 
Love, a neceſlary and irreſiſtible paſſion, 
became the firſt object of this holy taxation. 
Every natural diſpoſition to it, all its ſug- 
geſtions, or effects, were crimes againſt an 
imagined purity ; to be forgiven or per- 
mited only on conditions lucrative to the 
church; where the keys of heaven were 
depoſited; and where indulgencies were 

. for all the extravagancies of de- 
bauchery, 
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| bauchery. Here is the ſource of that diſa - 
greement, which has long ſubſiſted between 
the natural inclinations of man, and the 
doctrines of an artificial religion, to which 
government, education, and cuſtom have 
given authority. And, recollecting the ob- 
ſervations we have made on the ſpirit of 
chivalry, we {hall underſtand the reaſon, 
that principles and manners, ſuſtained a 
ſpecies of diſcordant oppoſition, which is con- 
nived at or licenſed. In our morality, or re- 
ligion, love is a crime, folly, or weakneſs; in 
our manners, love or its ſubſtitute gallantry, 
for we are not much acquainted with the 
principle itſelf, is the higheſt and moſt en- 
gaging accompliſhment. We eaſily trace 
this oppoſition into the remains of that ro- 
mantic ſpirit cheriſhed by chivalry, and 
the ſeverity or reſtraint impoſed by intereſt- 
ed ſuperſtition: and it has been attended 
with various effects, as chearful or gloomy 
influences have occafionally prevailed. The 
appearance of order or diſorder, in public 
manners, have generally depended on that 
occalional prevalence. When ſuperſtition 
or nnn can frighten profligacy into 
4 0 conſtrained 


ar as it relates to love. 1 
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conſtrained order or affected decency; ii. 
apparent diſpoſition. to virtue is aſſumed, . 
But the operations of paſſions are not laſt- 
ing. Libertiniſm rallies its powers; laughs 
ſuperſtition out of credit; and reſtores the 

triumph of debauchery. Modern nations, 
in this reſpect, are marked with, fluctuating 
aCters, according to the fluctuation of 
theſe cauſes. The conſtitution of a parti- 
cular government may render its people e of= 
tentatious; ſtimulate their ambition, or re- 
gulate their manners, by a falſe ſentiment 
of honor. Here ſuperſtition will be confi- . 
ned to the ignorant, the poor and the op- 
prefled ; and the prevailing manners will 
be attractive and oſtentatious. Gallantry 
will be the character, ot ſuch a nation, ſo 


„ 


Another SOernnent may 1 in its 5 forms, ; 
a he are he. reſult 4 ſcientific 4 
veſtigation. Such an inſtitution, will profels 
to excite ambition and regulate. manners, 
partly by a ſimilar ſpecies of honor. partly. 
by ſuperſtition under the name gf Wage" 
and PV. by virtuous Neinci oi | 


r A. 
* 


payer * of the former governs 
ment, the general manners may be leſs 
inclined to gallantry, and influenced” by 
| principles of moſt permanent utility. The 
former would provide the region for youth-" 
ful Milliſatibil; the latter might afford a 
berker Cities to thafe” wid wodld" redet 
their firſt and ſtrong elt Paſſions, the means 
of happihels for li e. 9095 
To judge of theſe opinions, we Hoa! 
TY that nations retaining the milita- 
ry ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed the times of 
chivalry, retain ſome things ſimilar to the 
matiners'in' romances, and are diſtinguiſſi- 
ed by, what we call, gallantry. Other 
nations, W had originally taken more 
popular forms, as they gradually become 
monarchiical, military and ſuperſtitions, loſe. 
the "fit portions of rough ſincerity, and 
afſuame,” in the treatment of the fair ſex, | 
the language and manners of gallantry. 
In" modern” nations, gallantry” is the 
ubſtitut of love”; for it is the. — 


6 248 278 3 2 8 aiitho 29 I 3 4 * 8 : f 
roffer Hilſon," have hardly a any” 5 
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thing to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe effected 
by, che ſame means, in all ages ; ; and having 
no relation to love, we muſt not refer to it, 
any of the connections they occaſion. The 
tendencies or inclinations of nature, When 
reſtrained by the inſtitutious of men, are to 
be found in their cuſtoms, or their vices. 
Modern governments havin 8. employed 
their utmoſt art, in preventing marriage 
from choice and affection, „or in diſcredit- 
ing- the paſſion of love, as the bond. of do- 
meſtic union ; like ; a torrent violently 1 im- 
peded, it has burſt its way in other direc- 
tions: being denied its influence in bring 
ing men and women together for happineſs, 
it puts on the maſque of gallantry, ; 1155 
brings them together for pleaſure., 3 
In modern language, there i is an import- 
ant difference between pleaſure, : and happi- 
nels. Happineſs is generally referred to 
Utopia,. or the Mileenium: and P leaſure is 
not, as in, nature, an ingredient « or portion 
of happineſs: but a detached ſenſation, 
either bodil ly or mental; z without attention 
to its cauſes. or conſequences. This deſerves 
the ſerious attention pF your Lordſhip ; as 
I modern 
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dern manners are influenced by the error; - 


and it is ſupported by the : abilities of philo- 
4 ſophers, who x are popular, beca ule they de- 
nominate the principle of morality FFT? 
ſentiment cr common-lenſe. r 
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Feeling, is the infirument of experience; 
reaſon i is the guide of life. For the ſenſi⸗ 
bility being exerciſed by error as well : as 
b by truth, it may lead us to vices as well as 


108101 5 fi! 110011 


to virtues ; and it cannot afford, a rule to be 
depended. e on, like the 1 voice of reaſon, ſug — 


f 


geſted | by circumſtances relating to the 5 
whole | of life, or to the general intereſt of 


fir fta 231 
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| Sen iment, however, | is the principle of 
gallantry: ;—reaſon is the principle of love. 
I mean, that perſons diſtinguiſhed by gallan- 


1 At are. influenced. merely by ſentiment - . 


1 they ſeek K 1 pleaſure in any of its forms, and 


0 eir r objec 00 tis] immediate > gratification: while 
}£ 'R 
thoſe ee united by a con, ſeek the | 
(26 10 TS 4 2711 8 5 
direction o of real = to guard, multiply, and | 
per] tt their atisfactic Ion. The iſtinc- 


b Por 6 ay LY Boi 
| tion 0 = 7,000 and men, 15 that of ſentiment 
= 15 2990p 
and 7 Bru es e all ſentimen tal; 
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they are governed by feeling, or the ſiraple 
recollection of feeling. Their tyſtem is 
that of gallantry, cel ing the repetition of 
pleaſurable ſentiment, without, proyifion ior 
the intervals of ſtrong impreſſions. 

That ſentiment is not the rule of life in 
the commerce of men and women, we may 
preſume from obſerving thoſe who adopt 1 it 
among the moſt wretched of mankind. A 
life conliſting of ſmall portions occupied by 
lively ſenſations, and great portions occu- 
pied by diſguſt, regret, wearineſs and ap- 
prehenſion, is extremely miſerable. Men and 
women of gallantry, have never pretended 
to be happy. The intervals of their plea- 
ſurable ſenſations ; ſolitude; reflection and 
reaſon; torture them even in apprehenſion: 
yet they neceſſarily occupy the greater por- 
tions of their lives. Their ſiud Y therefore, 
is to ſhorten the intervals of dent; 
and to vary and multiply the moſt poignant 
emotions. The moſt confi ummate ſkill in 
this matter, will not anſwer the purpoſe: 
for pleaſures cloy by frequent repetition ; 
13 ſirong emotions debilitate conſtitutions 
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moſt füſceptible of them they aſter Ad. 
erepitludle and death; objets or perperüd! 
terror to men of ſentiment and Ples afurb. 
101 ene The. Hon 10 be, ö 
17 Ai 10 Your 15 oed. t 31 1] 
1 And very Humble ſervant, Wee 
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; E have conſidered the union of man 
and woman, as intended to be 
brought! on by inclination and choice. by 
clination, and the power of chuling,, g e 
riſe to the affection, of love ; Which. 3 is 5 
beſt and moſt uſefu] affection in the human 
mind. But it is with aſſections, as with 
the productions of the earth; they cannot. 
be cheriſhed | in improper ſoils, ;Confſtitu- | 
tions of government, and ſyſtems, of. . reli. 
gion are to princi iples, of morality, what 

climates are to, trees or herbs. or flowers; 
and in the moral as well as, 1 6, 4 r il 
world, things alter and even change by a 
change of circumſtances or | eg This 
we have ſeen 1 in the kind of hiſtory which, 
we haye given. of the Polen, of LOL or the 


Freer 


At.,one dime, it has be e. brutal ap" 


1 b Petite, 
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petite, conſiſtent with brutal and ſavage 
| cruelty. At another, it has mounted into 
the ſublimity and madneſs of romantic 
adoration; from which it has again fallen 
into a civilized kind of brutality called gal- 
lantry, intrigue, and debauchery. Foy the 
difference between a ſtate of ſavage b bruta- 
MN ity, and civilized gallantry, 1 is not ſo. EE 
in fact as in appearance., Women are the, 
mere inſtruments of low and temporary ſen- | 
ſuality ; ; hey are in common, poſſeſſed by 
as 1 perſons as wal, Hatter, or purchaſe | 
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both es for they hold their influence, 
their Pleaſures, and even their ſupport, by 
the] > precarious tenure of the caprice of men. 
The brutes who are not formed into com- . 
miunities, are incapable of all thoſe dhe 
and exquiſite Pleaſures 'whic ich we  denor 
nate reflected; live! in that Hate « of pramil” 
cuoiis en, which may be called. a A 1 
ſtate of gallantry ; a juſt, though; a rude re Roſe ; 
pleſentation of a 1 of pleaſure. . 3 Vr 5 
W. here Abs, prejudices, and cuſtoms are” 
in oppofition to nature, it will ſeek A kind | 
of  indemificatio | in gallantry, Ubertiniſm, x 
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or debauchery. Indeed the vida with in 
modern governments from the effects of 
love, ſeem to be all owing” to unnatural or 
inicuitous cuſtoms: and laws; and gallantry 
and intrigue are the indemnities which men 

and women reſerve to themſelves for the 
injuſtice or injuries they have received. 
Though the idea of being property, or parts 
of our goods and chattels, be exploded from 
gur philoſophy and from ſome of dur laws, 
it ſtill remains in our prepoſſeſſions or cuſ- 
toms, counteracted by a little ſenſeleſs and 
romantic gallantry. It dbes not offerid a 
miltf's conſcience; it is not reprehenſible by 
bis parents; it is not diſhonorable; it is not 
putifhable by law that lie ſhould ſeduce 
aff unſuſpicidous, artleſs, or affectionate girl; 
that he ſhould deprive her of that cha- 
rafter; without which even he would diſeſ- 
téem or diſlike her; that he ſhould involve 
her in diſhonor. and infamy, which no re- 
Pentance, no good behaviour can remove: 
while he would be” executed, if he forcibly 
entered her habitation; or took away — 
paſtry parts of her dreſs or property. The 

crime — 64 and committed do 

> I? the 
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the man; the puniſhment and the infamy 
are borne by the woman. Theſe are the 
principles of Europe; on theſe all the na- 
tions of ĩt act in reſpect to women; what» | 
ever may be their laws or their religions. 


We ſay, truth, juſtice, and honor, are ne- 


ceſſary to the exiſtence of ſocieties, and to 
the various connections which form them; 


and we totally baniſh thoſe: virtues, from 
the firſt, the moſt important, and moſt 

ſacred interoourſe of life. Are we to wonder 
men brought up with ſuch ideas of privi- 


lege or licenſe, and ſecure of impunity, 


neſs of the world? Are we to wonder, wo- 
men degraded from their juſt or natural 


equality; deprived of their rights ; betray- 
4 — a ee to infamy; 
virtuss which hy would rejoio to pradtioe 


in better ſituations ? ch N wal 
In vain do we call theiart of falſe 3 


ing to our aid, in a warfare: againſt na- 


We gravely. ſay, what is called virtue 


in in tlüs caſe is of much greater import- 


ane r to men. This is 
* | | „„ 


ſhould commit daily outrages on the happi- 


5 9 Re, # * $7 * 


kalſe; for no poſſihle injury can ariſe from 
the vices of women, Which do | not, ariſe 
from thoſe of men; nay. are occaſioned, or 
produced by them. Indeed, ſince I have 
attentixely and impartially conſidered the 
matter, I bave felt the warmeſt indignation, 
at the abandoned aſſurance of a man, who 
pretended to reſent. the infidelity of his 
Wife, When 1 have known, his conduct to, be 
a ſeries of infamous i injuries to her. That 
has been the caſe in every inſtance under 
my obſervation... It has been the. caſe in 
thoſe numerous proceſſes which have aſto- 
niſhed or amuſed the public; and which 
bave been purſued with ea ſame barharous 
| iniquitous. ſpirit that | pervades, the prin- 
ciples of our morals, and laws. 

- But. I muſt; not go too far on this, branch 
ok, the ſubject... L. would have your Lord- 
ſhip, obſerve, 1, de not. intend, theſes general 
obſeryations as an apology, for conjugal, in- 
fidelity. I account for it; in orden to fix 
your attention on a real and efjectual reme- 
dy. know, no offence, ſo. great againſt na- 
ture, 2gaialt God: no crime Which, indi- 
_ cates a heart ſo inſenſible to the 1 

r i Xx | an 
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and moſt pleaſing affe tions; no diſpoſiticnf 
o unworthy of all the eſteem and'confidence 


TFhich bind us to each other; or fo dire 


Iy leading to total depravity ant wretched= 
neſs, as conjugal infidelity. But it muſt be 
obvious to every one who is not ſtrangely = 
perverted by vicious cHtoms and ids, That 
when al truth, honor atid juſtite aT abaiis 
doned by one party, _ thuſt "lon" be 
abandoned by the ther. . 10 eK 
It is time we ſhotfld rern our views 


frm the errors and Vie oocalidhat By . 
man ifiſtitutions, to the pleafing and benes 


ficient Uiſpoſitions of nature. Ladesd | 
this, às in many other caſes, the proſpects 
of "Waſte or wfetchednefs are numefdus, 
thoſe of real beauty or happineſs are few, 
and perceived or reliſhed' only by uticor⸗ 
rupted and cultivated minds. Social vir 
tues do not arife immediately from 'fitmple 
ſenſations or ſimple ideas; of there would 
be no difficulty in aſcertalning their prinel- 
ples and pointing otit their neceſſty. If 

a life of focia virtue were only à feries of 
detached ſenſations, the moſt ſtupid and 
ware mind'; ſo" triffing a _ a8 


fn 4. Mt hd 2. 3 K 2 | . man 
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man f pl aſiire; bay, hotmenraight per- 
ceive its advantages! But when we enter 


ſociety; our morality becemes à domplex 
ſciende; and our pleaſures if we have any, 


are multiplied by reflection. The difficulty 


- becoming virtuous and happy as focial 


beings, is exactly the difficulty of riſing 
from tlie Rate of brutes to that of men; 


the difficulty of believing that the pleaſures 


of feiiſe are infinitely enhatoedy' when uni. 
te to thoſe of reaſoo n 
N know this is aiming too High, h. for 5 
preſent morality, or the preſent philoſophy; 


Which is content to ſnatch its | pleaſures, 


Becauſe nature will be obeyed; or to abſtain 
from them, becauſe the law, or che devil 
hold before men the proſpect of ſhame or 


1 deſtruction. Their hearts are therefore 


Alterna tely occupied by deſire and appre- 


henſion; by temporary pleaſure, Which is 


ever ſüccs edel by terror and remorfe. It 
would be folly'to tale to hefe perfons of 
q s they have never taſted: which 


"hays conſider” as ideal; and of Wuich it is 


hardly Pollible they Thould be induced to 
| cec ſtormed-to-ſimple 
{ſenſations ; 


Lo 


ſenſations 3: 1 elle 9 
or What. is called common · ſenſehears of 
reflected pleaſures, of the happineſs to he 
procured by reaſon, and the uniform prag+ 
tice of virtue, with the ſame effect chat a 
brute attends to muſic, or a bigot to 2 
benevolent deſeription of heaven. 

All morality is founded on pleaſure. This 
is a principle, Which no ſpecies of ſuperſti⸗ 
tion; no philoſophic chicane, has been able 
to diſcredit. All men in all; purſuits, ſeek 
pleaſure 3 this is an inv ariable and eternal 
law of nature. On this law variouſiy antery 
preted, all men, in their ſenſes, are agreed, 
; 14: Teas, FIR nen either of ay 
ments; Waben e N without Plan, 
and without relation to each other or it 
conſiſts of ſenſations, multiplied, by deſign- 
by a plan which gives them reciprocal ela- 
tions zo by the conſtant guidance or direg- 
tion of reaſon. Here men are divided. 
The common votaries of, pleaſure ſay, things 
are to be taken as they may oCcgur. z Preſept 
pleaſure is not to be foregone ; that happi- 
* depends on due nien e e, 
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thoſe pleaſures, we have the good fortune to 
ſeize as their occaſions ariſe; that the inter- 
poſition of reaſon is a prejudicial reſtraint; 
and that views or conſideratiors extending | 
to the whole of life, or to its moral relations 
and duties, are inconſiſtent with enthuſlaſm, 
the ſoul of pleaſure, and are never united to 
that ſenſibility, without which it can have 
no exiſtence. This is the creed of the mul - 
titude. It is the principle of all the inferior 
animals: and of that great majority of man- 
Kind, who occupy the borders of brutal and 
rational life. So far it may be ſaid to be 
natural; as it neceſſarily ariſes from the 
firſt and general ſituations of ſavage or 
wandering nations. Brutes live promiſ- 
euouſly; becauſe they have not acquired 
talents and reaſon to render domeſtic ſo- 
ciety, or domeſtio virtue, the ſource 06” 
pleaſure. Savages! act in a ſimilar manner 
for a ſimilar reaſon. Men and women of 
gallantry, in all the variations of what is 
called a ſiate of oiviliastion, adopt che ufagek 
of Tavages. and brutes, beeauſe they have: 
not ſufficient experience and-reafow:toalibe- 
hee We the genuine princi- 
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ples and rational regulations of domeſtie ſo- 
ciety, they heighten 5. I _ 
pleaſures. 

They ha ding ſtudied __ awd of na- 
ture, not only in the ſunple propenſities by 
which ſhe firſt acts, but in thoſe combina- 
tions which form ſocial principles; who 


more intereſting and more numerous as 
by obſerving the regulations of reaſon, and 
more happy by faerifleing preſent and ſingle 
pleaſures to thoſe which may be at ſome dif- 
tance, but of great importance, complica- 

tod with gratifications of the moſt intereſt- 


ing nature: theſe perſons have ever held 
the promiſcuous commerce of ſavage bru- 
tality, on of civilized gallantry, in abhor- 
renest and have ſought the virtues, as the 
inſtruments of pleaſure. But their num 
bers are ſmall; too inconſiderable to fur- 
niſh: examples for general imitation; nay, 
too inoonſiderable to give''their experience 
and principles an air ef probability, or a 
= | and ihffüt- 


ence. 
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cious. ſocieties are ſo prevalent; and exam- 
ples of men acting on rational and ſocial 
views are ſo few, that libertiniſm triumphs, 
and reaſon or virtue 1 in claims n. 
modeſty and reſer rde 

Theſe claims, dee have been ee 
well fapported 5 they have influenced the 
principles of the barbarous, as well as li- 
centious forms of governments; they have 
had the ſanctions of all religions; tliey have 
checked the proffigacy of public manners; 
they have been avowed and acted upon by 
the wiſeſt and moſt excellent perſons Who 
have ever appeared in the world + 
We need not therefore be afraid of the 
ſarcaſms of licentious wit; we need not ap- 
prehend being ridiculed as ſuperſtitious, if 
we aſſert, that love is not deſigned to be a 


temporary paſtime; or the inſtrument of 


gratification merely ſenſnal ; but -aqrinci- | 
ple of union in man and womart to continue 
during life. II Scl Hehe $i thy tri 
Religious legiſlators have-indgined they 
perceived this truth j-andothey:thaveen- | 


gg under the ſanction of — in 


this 


78 
this world and of - damnation; in another, 


that man and woman are united, they 
hall never be ſeparated but by one offence, 


Nothing could have been imagined more 
effebtually 10 counteract the intentions of 


marriage, than ſuch a law. Nature plainly 


intimates, the only method to ſecure domeſ- 
tie and-ſocial happineſs, is ta form our con» 
nections on affeòtion or principle; Which, 
in producing conjugal love, the moſt ſincere 
and moſt intereſting friendſhip, the recipro- 


cab and tender attachments of parents and 


children, brothers and ſiſters heigthen and 


multiply all our pleaſures. If we obey: this 


direction, we are ſure to be happy; if we 
er prudent, according to the church or the 
w. They have enjoined, that men and 
women muſt continue together; not becauſe 
they love each other, or are likely ta be 
kappy : but beeauſe they are united; becauſe 
myſtical words have been pronounced over 
them; and heaven has been fuppoled! to 
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74 MARBIAGE: 


The very breath of a? prieſt has ever 
ſeemed malignant to the happineſs of man. 
This is the triumplr of ſuperſtitious artifice 
over reaſon and the affections of the heart. 
Nothing! has ever been contrived ſo effec- 
tutilly to oppoſe the intentions of reaſon; 
70 deſtroy the beſt affections of men; to 
wurp them by authority and intereſt; or to 
drive them by deſpair into all the exceſſes 
of proſtitution or debauchery as the im- 
politic,” the barbarous cuſtom of forcing 
thoſe whoſe folly has made them wretched, 
to continue wretched to the end of life. 
It is a common effect of ignorance or im- 
poſture to endeavor! or pretend to obtain 
tlie ends of nature, by different means from 
thoſe pointed out by her evident las-. 
God has ordered or diſpoſed that man 
and woman ſhowld” be united by mutual 
affection; that the affection ſhould give a 
chlarm to all the pleaſurable circumſtances 
 arifing from their unn. Here the Almigh- 
ty hatli left us to render ourſelves happy; 
here men ſhould have left us: but avarice 
and ambition profit by miſleading 3 
wenting us. nfs g egnho :; vor rITRON? 
9101919114 2 4 : The 
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The Almighty hath provided, when the 

Guſt tranf ports from having found another 
part of ourſelves; when the firſt joys from 
the diſcovery of a mind and heart fit to be 
blended with our own, and worthy of the 


tender eſt love ;- When theſe lively but na- 


tural emotions are meliorated into that ſerene 
and nameleſs delight which ſubſiſts in minds 
perfectly ſatisfied e with their union ne -w 
relations ariſe; new aſfebtions are pre 

and new ties are formed in our hearts, by 
the birth and education of children. Brutes 
have not this privilege; nor have ſavages, 
or men of pleaſure, Who live like brutes. 
They come together by mere appetite; and 
the fruits of temporary or promiſcuous 
commerce, are regarded without delight; 
; perhaps 'w ith corrodin 8 doubts, ſuſpicions, 
on hatred : and are either neglected, or cop= 


ſignedꝭ to infamy and vice. But all connee+ 


tions, without that affection; hich may be 
truly and properly called dove; Whether 
effected by the authority, of parents, by 
views of intereſt, or by luſt, however ſanc- 
tiſtod by ſuperſſitious or legal, forms, are 
PROSTITUTIONS; offences againſt nature; al 
2 a '  Þ I therefore 


therefore neceſſarily productive of miſery. 
The Deity hath provided, when the firſt 
enehanting links of mutual affection and pa- 
rental love have united us; we ſhould be 
more endeared to each other, by every 
inſtande of care and affection in the edu- 
-cation of our children. Nothing ſo :effec- 
tually charms the mind into à ſettled eſ- 
teem, as concurrence in an employment, 
Jo beneficent, ſo delightful, as the care or 
education of our on offspring. This is a 
work of ſo much importance, and requir- 
ing ſo much time, that it contributes more 
than any thing towards perpetuating our 
union. The: neceſſary duties to one child 
are ſucceeded by the neceſlary duties to an- 
other; until we have transferred, as it were, 
our Whole ſouls into our offspring; paſ- 
ſionately love each other again in our ſeveral 
images or repreſentatives; and live only 
to make ourſelves happy through the hap- 
pineſs of our children. It is thus wWe may 
He faid to be rene wed; or to be made young 
again: We view the progreſs of an infant 
mind, the ſourtes and growth of its affec- 
. eee than is experi- 
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e itſelf, We intereſt. ,ourielves, in 
thoſe great paſſions, which; determine, the 
events of life; we for get our infirmities, 

we imagine ourſelves in love again becauſe 
our children are enamoured ;; and we be- 
come fathers and mothers a ſecond time, 
when they aſſume thoſe happy denomi- 
nations: Compare, if you can, the events 
of hat is called a life of pleaſure, with ſuch 
as theſe. And when nature is decompoſ- 
ing z When infirmities or diſorders menace 
diſſolution - you may ſee the man who has 
acted on the ſelfiſi and brutal principle 
:ob gratifying himſelf at the expence of 
truth, honour, and the happineſs of others, 
curſing a world which deteſts or deſpiſes 
him; deſerted by all, by the very inſtru- 
ments of his pleaſures, becauſe univerſallß 
diſeſteemed; and ſinking into the grave in 
ignominiy or frantie retchedneſs : hile 
- thoſe men and women: WhO have gone hand 
in hand in the pleaſing duties of life, will not 
only have a firm ſupport in honorable re- 
collections; but will be led dow its rugged 
- dedlivityi> by: the: tendereſt care of an af 
AGE and vallioonſign them- 
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ſelves to reſt, like uſeful labourers, a little 
weary, wag ſatisfied with * work of the 


day. rg. 45 
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od - 7 My Lord, 


e Your Lordſhip's, 


Moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
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3 , garded principally the abuſes or 
rv of that paſſion introduced by 
human religions and laws. It is uſual, on 


the ſubject, to attempt deſcriptions, of ſuch 
a ſtate as might take place, if the diſpo- 
ſitions of nature were to have their effect. 


But as the moſt beautiful and pleaſing de- 
ſeriptions of that kind have ever been at- 
tended. with little or no moral influence, I 


thought it might have better effects to point 


out to your Lordſhip the origin or cauſes 


of the vices and miſeries I wiſh to have re- 
moved, than to amuſe the fancy with ideal 
ſoenes, on which men have no diſpoſitions 
or capacities to enter. For I look on a 
perſon, whoſe heart has been vitiated, 
or whoſe man r been n in 
MATT 1 . 03 Lit ai c corre 


Nijithe - ſubject of love, we have * 


urſe with women, to — inca- 
pally of conceiving any idea of that pleaſing 
principle, which unites, and keeps  toge- 
ther, during life, affectionate and deſerving 
minds; as a brute is to conceive the ſatis- 
faction ariſing from the truths of mathema- 
tics and aſtronomy, or what is juſtly deno- 
. minated ſcientific pleaſure. Give the brute 
his wretched ſubſiſtence, and-/ he, thinks of 
nothing higher: give the ſenſualiſt the 
immediate gratification. ot. the loweſt or 
coarſeſt appetites, and he will affect to deſ- 
Piſe ſatisfactions of the mind, which he has 
never comprehended, or pleaſures of the 
heart, which he never could have felt 
I be difference between the ſtates of men 
genen by their fin ſenſations, ans * 
— ͤ —-— — 
bility and influence toi the way — | 


fenfations, es ſaid to be under — — 
| ment 


lic E be very proper beds oft 
ration” Our buſineſs at preſent is on 
to vive weight or credit to the diſtinctioi 
we make between ſimple and complex ſen⸗ 
tween the immediate or gros 
ns made on the outward ſenſes 
d thoſe made through them on the finer 
organs of reflection ( whatever their names) 
ank thence returned, multiplied, or dif- 
fuſeck through the whole human frame. 
This conſtitutes preciſely the difference be- 
tween a mere animal, a mere ſenfualiſt, and 
n rational or virtuous man. They are 
both actuated by ſenſations. Thoſe of the 
rmer are ſimple, groſs, confined to out- 
vard ſenſes; they are indulged at . 
and have happy or miſerable conſequences, 
5 may happen: thoſe of the latter five” 
firſt ſimple, but natu and juſt; they ar . 266 
en 3 er own Kann. bat 
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fore, been among the greateſt enemies of 
mankind, who not only diſtinguifhed be- 
tween the body and the mind, but ſet 
them vat variance; made the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, and the duties of reaſon inconſiſtent. 
Virtue cannot be better defined, than as 
the ceconomy of our pleaſures; the art of 
improving them; the ſcience” of refining, 
perfecting, and rendering permanent the 
moſt voluptuous ſenſuality. But it is an 
art; it is a ſcience; and none but adepts 
poſſeſs it. The reaſon, that men in general 
grovel in low pleaſures, or are ſtrangers to 
virtue, is ignorance; ſuch as prevents an 
Indian from failing in in a e or a prin 
his time by a watch. Þ 

To thoſe who "FER had fob experience 
on this ſubje&t; who have underſtanding to 
make experience furniſn data for reaſon; it 
will ſeem probable,” the union of man and 
woman, formed, regulated, and preſerved 
by this voluptuous art, this pleaſurable 
ſeience, which alone deferves the name of 
virtue —is the beſt foundation for that ſocial 
and perfect happineſs Which all Wifi for, 
though but few enjoy yr Sf32LAQINW £7 
1900058775 24 Mutual 
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Mutual wants, which may be called mu- 
tual defects, produce warm and tender de- 
ſires: theſe fixed by taſte, imagination and 
reaſon, produce paſſion; which produces 
friendſhip; which re- produces or re- ani- 
mates paſſion to the end of life. This is 
the marriage of nature; ſo wiſely provided 
for ; arranged in cauſes and effects of ſo 
exquiſite and delicate a kind, that the in- 
ter politions of human art or policy, the 
interference of law or of religion, have 
generally had the effects of rude violence 
and injury. Indeed they muſt appear to 
a true philoſopher, like the attempts of 
lions or bears to re- adjuſt the parts, or 
to improve thy: e of daſs 
brain. Wd T 

5 ik emi ah 1500 : ene yh üs 
daration or confeſſion of love, is the moſt 
ſolemn, the moſt ſacred, the moſt binding 
engagement into which it is poſſible for 
a man and woman to enter. It maſt be 5 


F underſtood, the perſons making it, pledge 
their truth and honor, that they are mutu- 
ally poſſeſſed of thoſe deſires, or hat paſs 
on whic hi is the proper principle ef laſting” 
Gini M - attachment ; 


a 


8 ADULTEREF. 
attachment; that they hav: 


"ll counter part for the other; and elm 10 


enter into that tender and affectionate 
friendſhip, Which is to conſtitute the great 
bleſſinng of their lives. Compare the terms 
and importance of this engagement, with 
thofe civil obligations, a failure which mw 
jects a man to' puniſhment, ignominy or 
death; — compare them with the ade 
tions which determine us to acknowledge 
moral obligations and you will perceive 
that nature holds adultery ameng the 
blackeſt and moſt enormaus crimes. If we 
think a man an enemy to ſociety, or to be 
eut off from it, who violates juſtice in de- 
frauding us of our property, or violently 
ſeizing it what muſt he deſerve who fails 
in obligations much more ſacred, much 
more important ; into Which he has openly 
and deliberately entered: or by / artifice 
deprives another of a bleſſing, with which 
the poſſeſſion of all the riches in the world, 
ea bear no compariſa n 
But theſe ate imaginary caſes. We ſel⸗ 
dom or never fee 'real\bappineſs' forfeited by 
dee „ in upon 
I {ail 1771 | by 


1 


by others. Marriages are, generally made 
by the influence or authority of parents; 
and their children are only actors who 
have parts given them, ſometimes Very 
difficult to ſtudy, to digeſt, or to perform. 
The common opinions and laws therefore 
in regard to adultery, are in a high degree 
favage and tyrannical. For they ſuppoſe 
thoſe; guilty of violating truth honor and 
juſtice, who. were not at liberty to make 
engagements; and treat them as. worthleſs 
or abandoned, for having extinguiſhed, af- 
and forfeited happineſs they could never have 
expereienced, or of which they had no hope. 
As it would be unjuſt to make a performer; 
| Wholly. anſwerable for the faults of the 
author; ſo it is ſavage and cruel to make 

_ thoſe: young perſons who are forced into 
unhappy: marriages, anf werable for the con- 
ſequences of erimes, they would have been 
very glad not to have committed. Inſtead 
therefore of deviſing laws to render more 
infamous and wretched the viétims of ava- 
ä 7 or — wile) legiſlators ſhould 5 
? have 


have had. 4 parents a pu- 
niſhed exemplarily, for the incontinency 
or profligacy of children they had meanly 
or inhumanly proſtituted How can it be 
1 a ſon or a daughter Who is in- 
ſuucted by its family, that all inclivations 
and all principles muſt give way to autho- 
rity or intereſt, and who is forced or de- 
ceived into a diſagreeable connection for 
life; ſhould on a ſudden aſſume all the 
virtues of a moral character; all the ſenſi- 
bility, which is the ground of affection and 
Friendſhip; or all the truth, fidelity and 
goodneſs neceſſary to act up to its obliga- 
tions? Indeed young people are ſeldom 
brought i into this ſituation, without previous 
opportunities to reſiſt the exerciſe of ſuch 
authority; and the common crime of incon- 
tinency is not ſo much in ęloping as in mar- 
ring. In proportion therefore as they 


have aſſented or ſeemed to aſſent to the mean 


aon abominable ſacriſige; theq ought to {bare 
in its miſerable and infamous conſequences, 
But under the management of bad, par 
- 8945 r avaricigus, relations, the crimes f 
3 cy and adultery become. Pro bable 
BYE and 


and neceſſary” conſequences; not only When 
young perſons are forced to unite chem- 
{elves contrary to their inclinations; but 


when to avoid ſuch violence, they are obliged 


to have tecourſe to ſecret correſpondetices 
or clandeſtine marriages. Stolen matches 


are ſeldom happy; for very good reaſons. 


The parties have not opportunities to be- 
come ſufficiently acquainted with each other; 
their Cormections are perhaps owing to the 
dread of being forced into ſituations they 
deteſt, and cemented by reſiſtance or ill. 
ulage. There is a charm to young and 
generous minds in being fellow-ſufferets; 
Which forms an attachment or affection, 


very eafily' miſtaken for love. All their 


correfpondence and commerce are 


ried on in that kind of hurry or obſcu- 5 


rity, Which is ever unfavourable to ju 


ment or choice. We accordingly ſee wb 


and women hazarding every thing for each 
other, on à flight ſecret or ſtolen acquaint” 
ance; and when marriage gives them lei- 
ſure to behold wat they have done; to con- 
ſider or know each other; they areaſtoniſhed' 
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at their folly, and — eee into 
the exceſſes of proflſigacy. 

Vet the imprudence itſelf ory not © be 
Jo fatal, if an indifference or diſregard: to 
truth, a habit of inſincerity, artifice, and 
intrigue, were not formed by the neceſſity 
of ſecret correſpondence. A woman, who 
will be prevailed upon to deceive her pa- 
rents, may be prevailed upon to deceive her 
hnfband ; and a man who takes pains to 
teach her that art, is deſtitute of the eſſen- 
tial requiſites to conjugal happineſs: he 
never can have ber confidence; he has under- 
mined the foundation of her fidelity, and he 
has furniſhed the ſecret and the inclination to 
betray him. They who marry by intrigue, 
often fix the habits of inſincerity or artifice 
ſo deeply in their minds, that intrigues be- 
eome neceſſary; they loſe all taſte for plea- 
fures, won .. the reſult of natural or 


n and ering ang 2 


ing 


ee very FRO to An esd 

Both are unnatural in their prineiples or 
objets j both eonſiſt of ſtratagems or ha- 
zards, which create quick ſucceſſions of 
rely ſenſations; and both have charms to 
ſimilar minds. ant za TON, d ARR! 13,52 + 
Indeed it is remarkable; the ſame vitiated 
taſte; and the ſame medioerity of genius, 
which lead to the profeſſion of a ſoldier, 
generally ſeek happineſs in the little arti- 


ijavinationsd with ſufficient talents to be 
vain of them, and unfurniſned by eduee-: 
tion with the eſſential principles of good 
neſs, are dazzled or enamoured of theſe 


artificial but brilliant characters; and eaſily; 


| pros (mh ſpirit: and'artifice; which render 
them proper couriterpanrts to them 
eee ſee vice become an art; and we 
nn 00 is a kind bows atification 


| 


fioes or perils of intrigue. Women of lively 
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reputation, peace; or life, for a connection, 
which is no ſooner made, than it loſes its 
charm; and the parties fly to new hazards 
ir purſuit of new objects: We are not to 
wonder fach perſons are enraptured during 
their moments of fondneſs, at one time 
with one kind of beauty, at another time 
with another; at one time ſmelling to a 
roſe, at another delighted with a poppy: 
making no diſtinction between wit and folly; 
or even between youth and age; but con- 
templating with equal tenderneſs and the 
fame temporary ſuſpicious paſſion, luſt 
lurking in furrows, and che loves or graces 
Fporting in dimples. The pleaſure is in 
the art, in the conduct of the intrigue; not 


in the object: which, if an angel, muſt ſoon 
be changed for the pleaſure of purſuing 
another. Such perſons ſoon become inta- 
pable of love, friendſhip, or organ nt 


requiring true or genuine ſenſibility,” na 


tural and laſting affections, ſincerity, th, 


— 
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oer fidelity: for the principles of their art, 
are cunting, falſehood; an inſenfibility to 
the . and a * to 
the 
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the moſt pleaſing and ſacred ties which uni 


the hearts of mankind. 1 rice oft 21 tf 
It is extremely unhappy, when n 
e or any other improper motive, 
induces ſuch perſons to marry; unleſs they 
ſhould aſſociate like with like: for then they 
may agree on mutual licence and libertiniſm: 
or they may plague and p uniſh each other as 
they deſerve, by mutual ſuſpicion, mutual 
redrimination 1 and mutual diſhonor Am Aser⸗ 
Pride, vanity, prodigality,, and avarice, 
are common ſources of various iniquities; 
and the common cauſes of adultery. Thele, 
however, are obvious; have been often in- 
ſiſted upon; and e are aware of their dan- 
ger: but there exiſts a cauſe, the danger of 
which, is ſeldom apprehended; it has the 
greateſt influence in tender and excellent 
minds ; and it promiſes happineſs in all caſes 
with ſo much plauſibility, that it ſecurely 
eee the paths of vice, of hope, 
11 of diſappointment, and of miſery, to the 
nk of liſe. This is an exquiſite extreme 
a kee the minute attentions or in- 
Arte 1 * f thoſe, we. love; and an EX 
7 8 1 Ne pectation 
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peRation of the continuance of thoſe ami- 
able arts which were firſt made uſe of to 
gain our affections. The difference be- 
tween lovers and huſbands; between 'mif- 
treſſes, who are candidates for our hearts, 
and wives who have gained them is the 
occaſion» of great unhappineſs in marriage, 
and often leads 0 the violation of its en- 
gagements. Nothing can more effe&tually 
mortify a mind of real ſenſibility, and oon- 
ſoious of its merit, than to perceive itſelf 
neglected, becauſe it is poſſeſſed; to loſt 
either at once, or gradually, all that tender 
ſolieitude, thoſe paſſionate attentions; which 
had been uſed to get poſſeſſion of it. 
Indeed it ſhews a ſhameful, though com- 
mon weaknels, to difregard an object we 
have taken great pains, and been extremely 
deſirous to obtain, merely becauſe we have 
obtained it. When poſſeſſion is not; as it 
ſemetimes may be, the occaſion of diſſipating 
an alan; . of unmaſking-artiul and bad 
94 natural conſequence is ſatisſac- 

tion, not indifferenos on diſguſt : 
ee e e, | 
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| regulated by — 
are inferior to the end. In the intereourſes 
of men and women, whoſe paſſions are mas: 
tural, or diſpoſed to be the inſtruments of 
happineſs, the end is more delighitful tian 
the means; and the happineſs of pòſſeſſion 
is diveſted of anxious doubts, is more pure, 
more ſatisfactory, than any n which 
preceded it iin 563 Ange Th fie ED 
Little minds are: incapable 15 ans but lit- 
tle pleaſures; and not being able to furniſſi 


or to enjoy happineſs, they endeavour ti 


Lubſtitute A variety of ſhort delights; rr 
knowing none higher than thoſe of court- 

ſhip, they ſeek a repetition of them in in- 
trigue Hence the deviation and fall of 
many, who ſeemed deſtined for better things. 
It muſt be owned, the failure in this cafe, 


is generally on the ſide of men. Women, 
who are not firſt proſtituted by their pa- 


rents in what is called the holy ſtate of ma- 
trimony, are generally diſpoſed to be affec- 
kionate, faithful, and happy: but the com- 
mon licentiouſneſs of men, deſtroys all ſuch 
| [noon ns mmm the 
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ol love. It is much to the honour of wo- 
men, that while men are univerſally aban - 
doned, many of them are virtuous. I ſpeak 
in the behalf of women; becauſe it is juſt 
to be on the ſide of the oppreſſed. They 
generally ſtruggle hard to extend the atten- 
tions and tenderneſs of courtſtip through 
the whole of life; and ſeldom become un- 
faithful, till after repeated injuries. But 
When totally diſappointed; when outraged 
in every pleaſing hope; and gradually giv- 
ing way to grief and deſpair— what an af- 
fecting object is an amiable woman thus 
circumſtanced]! How very likely to engage 
the love of a generous man! And if he diſ- 
covers it, how very likely to give him up a 
Heart which has been cruelly diſtreſſed or 
caſt away! What conſiderations are there 
to prevent this erime; and who ſhould have 
the blame of it? Our wanton licentiouſneſs 
and tyranny ſhould have all its infamy and 
All its miſery. Hence the ridicule of thoſe 
men who are thus diſhonoured; and the 
ſneer at the name of cuckold: this is juſt; 
for men are the cauſes: and women well 
treated, would hardly ever go aſtray. 
However 


- , , a 


when incapable of happineſs, or diſappoints 
eld in their hopes of it, ſubſtitute: the little 


temporary pleaſures of repeated 'courtſhips, 
and neceſſarily ſacrifice their honor to enter 


into intrigues. This is the. very region of 
deluſion, to ſuch minds as have more ima- 


gination than judgment, or more ſenſibi- 


lity than underſtanding. The objects of 


intrigue, are like fairy forms and unſub- 
ſtantial ſhadows.” They place themſelves 
always in the moſt advantageous light, be- 


cauſe they have only a temporary appear- 


ance to make. They ſerve to reanimate the 


hopes of thoſe who have been diſappointed 


in better things; they engage them in the 
activity of purſuit; they furniſh them' with 
the delights of flattery and cgurtſnip; and 
they are no ſooner grafped, than they dif- 
appear or diſguſt; while other objects ſtart 
up, create other hopes, other pleaſures, and 


other diſappointments; until the ſenſibility 


be worn out; the whole frame exhibit u 

Haggard and cadaverous appearance; until 
yu __ n in opinion or 
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hatred of the world, the moſt favorable to 
iniquity, and the moſt unhappy to it's poſ- 
ſeſſor; until the heart become — aban- 
doned and profligate. Ne 
Wat a ſtong contraſt 3 , * 
moſt favorable, deſcription of what is called 
a ſtate of pleaſure, and that affectionate 
love, that ſincere and tender friendſhip, to 
be found only in the connections of ſincere 
and excellent minds; and rendered perma- 
nent as our exiſtence by thoſe qualities 
which occaſioned them. What a difference 
between the ſilly or artful flatteries of a 
ſpecious libertine, who may amuſe, and daz- 
zle and deceive for a while, but who will not 
bear inſpection; who avoids attachments; 
and means to ſacrifice every thing to his 
preſent convenience and gratification, or to 
the affected careſſes of a proſtitute, which 
have been repeated on every dupe who had 
no diſcernment and taſte to be diſguſted 
with them hat a difference betwen theſc 
and the well- grounded affection, the de- 
ſerved approbation, and heart- felt attach- 
ment of * beſt and tendereſt friends? 
| 7 What 
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What ſacrifices therefore are made, what 
follies committed, by the common purſuits 
of infidelity and adultery? _ | 

I need not point out to your Lordſhip 
the conſequences of theſe crimes. At this 
times it would be like deſcribing ſunſhine, 
or ſhewing what | conſtitutes day. They 
all prove the expediency of my application 
to your Lordſhip, to exert your intereſt and 
influence in the. reviſion and correction of 
the Engliſh laws, reſpecting the authority 
of parents, their power of diſpoſing their 
property, and the various modes by which 
they may controul or direct the 1 | 
of their children. | 

At this time, the abuſe of parental autho- 
rity, and of the laws reſpecting marriage, 
are the general cauſes of infidelity to tlie 
marriage vow. How that authority may 
be regulated: or what laws may be ſub- 
ſtituted for ſtatutes which now diſhonour 
our national character, and baniſh virtue 
and happineſs from our dwellings, I will 
not ſuggeſt. When your Lordſhip has in- 
duced, what is called the Wiſdom of Par- 
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liament, to deliberate on theſe ſubjects 1 
may exerciſe the privilege of a Briton ; and 


again obtrude ſome of "my n on your 
Lordſhip. 


I am, my Lord. 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
And very humble ſervant, _ 
Tur AUTHOR, 
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